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^ ABSTBACT . # • ' . 

This paper states that the objectives of career 
education are entirely coapatible with those of English teaching.* The 
first section of the pap^r defines career education^ indicates its 
broad sCope and its relationship to all areas of education, and « ' 
reports the results of a. questionnaire sent to high schdol teachers, 

' whic'h Indicated concern on tire part of teachers in all 
areas^-including EngJ^sh — for the objectives of career education. The 

.paper then outlines specific ways in which English teachers can 
further the^e objectives. For eraoiple, it shows how teachers can use 
the study of literature — biogj^aphy, fiction, and draaa — to help 
students' gain understanding of thejiselves and of career potentials, 
and brieflT discusses "Macbeth" as an exa»p^e of using draaa to 
further career education objectives. Finally, the paper considers the 
story Mother in Mannville," by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, to 
Illustrate the Way a selection can be discussed to combine literary 
analysis with the development of career understanding^. Discussion 
questions to use with the story. are included. (GW) 
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' Career Education - Morje in* English Than We May Have Thought 

*p ^ " * OEFA«Tft»ENTOFHEALTM,TMtS DOCUMENT MAS BEEN REPR 

^OUCATION 4 WELFARE * dU^ED EXACTLY AS RECEIVED FRC 
fS^ - U^^^,. T NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF THE PfRSON OR ORGANIZATION ORlGl 

, Warry Xj* waier*' eoucation atingit points of view or opiniOi 

•^^^ • - ^TAT"EO DO NOT NECESSARILY R^PH 

w. Newton-! Massachusetts sento^f.cial'nationalinstitute( 

. , , ' EDUCATION POSITION OR POLICY 

* A mere reference to Career Education is enough to send some English 



^ I .teacher^ I know into orbit. "That fad? — Oh, that's just a Department 

e=^ . • • 

^ , I of Education thirtg, like ^ lot of other THINGS. It'll go away. They'll 

is/ tired of it when the next thing comes along. |* ' • 

, "Career Education? i — when am J[ ^supposed to teach it? What do I 

' ■ ' \- \ ' 

give up in what I teach now? — Isn't it just another job for English . ^ 
teachers, like corridor /duty and the 'school pewg^^erf^ 'What does it have 
to do witli' Fnglich,* anyway?" 

There ^ is a lot of half-truth here*, And half-»truths, much like ^•^^ 

nuclear fission, half-liveg,, have'a way of surviving and. tJemanding credi^ 

• ' ' * . 

bility.' we have had more than enough educational faddism and gimmicks ^o. 
deal with. Superintendents are notorious $or making reputations and keep- 
ing jobs !^ following the will-o-the-wiep innovation, regardless of where 
it leads. , * • '7 

But the more familiar^ have become with the objectives of Career 



Education, the more I have thought that my own earlier cyni 



cism concei^n- 



ing many lnno^^tions in education has misled me ijn my earlier negative ^ , 

^\ ' ■ ' ' • ^ 

attitude toward Career E^Jucation. l^erhajis we are reaching back toward ^ 

something the former Boston ^VBchanic Arts School (.today called the Boston 

Trade SdTiool) taught — the concept ofiT the gentlemarPartisan . Along with 

an excellent vocational training went a background iri values, in expressioi 

and understanding, in literature, in\^languages> and abbxce all ai) attitude 
^ ' • i - * . ^ 

^ { ' toward other people,- toward values, and toward pride in craftsmanship. 

^ f ' * , ' ' "J 

This was the very h^hest goal^ of Career ^ucaticrfi ag proposed today — • ^ 
Q and how- many tiirtei^I h?^6 heard Charles' Lane Hankon^ the venerab]^^ emeri- 

" • - ' • 'PfcRV^fSSlON TO REPRODUCE THIS TO PHE. EDUCATlONrAl f?ESOURCfe^ ^ 

AS BEEN -ORANTED BY INFORMATION CENTER (EflIC) A^ 
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tus he&d \>f the English Department there unti^ some time in the 'early • 
1940* s, express his educational beliefs in similar wor^g. * - • 
'•^ ^ There has' been^ real question as' to who should teach ^areer Education. 
Shotild it be offered ds a separate course or shouid.it be "infus^4" i^nto 
the ejcisting courses? Is it -the peculiar pre&er^/e of any particular de- 
partment or depa'rtments? And how. will teachers learn about Careeji. Edu- 
cation theiuselves and be trained to teacb it? 

• • • , J ^ 

Fpr the English teacher, -I /suspect that many of these concerns arp , 

not warranted. I suspect .that EnglishM^^chers have been teaching niore 

about Career Education than any other teachers in their schools, and that 

i7 t 

.... 

they are better equipped than any other teachers to do an even better, job, - 

5omiB of • the .questions that may be raised about this conjecture can be re- 

solved, I think, by clarifying questions 04 definit^ion. 

/At the risk of boding some by going c^ver familiar ground, and boring 

others by conycentrating on definition's, I ask you to bear with me for what 

'may seem to be a definitional splitting of hairs. ' 

•Career Education is taken — and sometimes mis taken — : "to mean 

\ • weaLtl) of different things — r from vocational, to occupration^l , to career 

planning education'^ I Pave actually found it to be used for two highly 
^\ -r ^ •. ^ ' ' \ • ^ 

specific purposed: first, tc^designate the whole area of teaching every- 

thing having to^do with a c^r-eer, from administering and interpreting an 

aptitude test, to vocational training?*. and, secohd, to de^signate that par- 

ticular area .JiaVin^tO^o with self- identification, 'understanding values, 

Understanding peopl/i identifying skills, 'planning a career, finding out 

-ebdut jDccypat iojpfB-, identifying the right school for a career, purpose, 

learning hqjr to write a resume t- apply •for a job — * interview -- change 

<ERJC./ / 3 ■ ■ . . •' 



jobs — app^y for unemployment compensation — plan^ for retirement — - 
etc./ etc, — in' other words, all the aspects ^of a career over and above 

occupational and vpcational training. ^ 

Ca-reer •Education is not Tea^Nling about specific occupations — Occu- 



a^N^ing 

pational Education is that; 



Career EducatiOrv is not learning a trade — Vocational -Education is 
A:hat . >^ * . 

, The vocational teacher will help many students in regard tQ vocations, 

and will frequently provide a direct and easy bridge to, employment direct- 
^ iy after graduation from a high school. " * ^ 

' The guidance counselor will teach, a lot about where to.find informa- 

,tion and how to plan a career. The counselor will offer tests and many, 

resoXirce'materials. The counselor will assist in developing an education- 

. . > ^ / I 

' al plan, both within ^he school arid for purposes of transition to another 

sShool • . - 

^But there is a tremendou^ area of understanding about self and about 

others, of considering values, attitudes, and goals, and how people be- 

. , . , come most truly effective and happy 'and find meaning in thfeir careers, 

that is not covered in these* formalized settings. 

Personal corttact. with the classroom teacher, learning how to ^ope 

•and to be productive in the classroom seating, developing a sense of values 

and an attitude toward- work, and becoming familiar with thQ fcareer, possi- 

bilities related feo the subject matter are elements in this l)roader area. 

•In these, the Frig lislitf teacher shares with all classroom teachers. Th^re 

. r 

can be hb^auestXon .'that the English teacher does teach* the mast Baisic 
skills for career success and personal fulfillment: — ^ the skills of com-y^ 



nmnlcation. fhe English teacher provides groundwork in' the writing. skills 

... J - ■ I. * \ . 

for the future writer — creative or commercial — , the editor, 'the publish^ 

er^.and^the tegcher. But the English teacher offers far moren both in 

extent and in importance^ Before I enter into this; which is really the 

heart .of' what/ "I have to'say, it might be a good idea to test what I have 

said already — /to enquire whether I am riding my own hobby horse into' * 

my own n/vdr-never land of Career Education. People can become overen- 

thusiasrttic alDOUt thijigs they' are really interested iij. 

Cenn6th Hoyt 4s the Director of the USOE Office of Career Education.' 

We yCan i^egard, him as 'the official governmental spokesman concerning Career 

/ • • ^ 

Effluca^aon*^ Among oth^r contributions ip his role, he has d©ne a great 

/de^l to clarify and to explicate some of the early statements made by 

Sidney Marland, when he was Commissioner of Education and" was attempting 

to <^t a program in Career Education off the ground. And he has also 

developed a description of Career Education that is f'ai; more acceptable 

to teacTlprs in general, and, I think, far more workable than soite of the 

earlier statements. . - . ^ . 

The Boston (^LQBE report | him as making the followii/g comments in a 

speech made 4t Boston University on July 17, 1977; . ^ 

J In its broadest function, career education. 

: means providing general skills like logical 

thinking, effective commurlication " and atti^ , 

tudes equipping people to g^t' and change jobs^ 



Adding career education programs to current 

/ 

curriculum would dilute ft c|ademic skills and 

I 



add dnpopuiar coitst ^ ' * ,The view , 

of the Office of Education is that train- 
ing i^egular classroom teachers in general 
work practices so that they can weave this 
knowledge into their own subject matter is 
:fective.. . ' 
In anotrfer monograph entitled 'fThe School Counselor and Career Edu- 
cation*', he suggests the very broad scope of Career Education. 



4 ' 

\ far more eff< 

Dtj/er monograph entitl< 



^e word '* career"' in the 
term "career education" includes unpaid work 
as well as the entire world of' paid employ- 
ment'. As such, it includes aa emphasis on 
lifelong learning, on vol^nteerism, on the 
wise and productive use of leisure time, 
and on social and occupational ^bblems assq- ' ' - . ^ 
ciated with- the r'acism and .sexism in our sOr . • ' 



ciety. Thie*^ounselor who se^ks to. "avoid be-' 
coming involved with the "career" par^ 

' ■ ' • '9 ' 

"career eiJucation" because h'e/she/.^thinks It 

has only to do with the.iicorld of/paid ^employ- 

" ' ' / ' 

* ^^ment has'missed a' cen^r.al part, .-of the meaning 



•of t:«reer education. 
^' In a monograph entitled "Teachers and-<iareer Education", Hoyt identi-' 



fies the relationship of Career Education, as^he sees it, vto all of edu- 



Two additional observations are equally im- ' 
portant \o eiyiphasi^e here. ^ First, education, 
as preparation for work> represents bnly one 
'among several basic and fundamental goals of 
American Education, .Thus/ the use of Career 



I 



implications of Subject matter as a source. of 

educational motivation-^should be thought of as * 

only orre ^f a variety of ways iVi <l?hich teadiers 

seek to*help students find a sense of purpose 

* and purposefulness in learning, subject matter. 

Second, and related to the first, the .presence 

of multiple goals for American Education makes 

obVious that, when one considers all that 

is taught in classrooms, large segments are 

taught for purposes of attaining other worthy 

goals of American Education and so have no di- 

rect career implications whatsoever. 

' Later in this pamphlet, he iescribes\a basic role all teachers play 

in establishing^ work habits and work values: ^ , 

• , * • 
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First, I believe "Career edudation urges the 

teacher to emphasize accomplishment-pro- 

duct ivity-out comes for all students. Factors . 

making for productivity have been kxiown for 

years.* They sre, in general, referred to as 

good work habits. They include encouraging 

each student to tty, to do the best she or he \ 

can, to finish assignments, to 'cooperate with 

others, and 'to ^ome to the work setting: (the 

classroom) on time. I am one who believes the' 

time has come to re-emphasilse, the practice of 

good w^rk habits in the classroom and to re- 

ward those students who learn and practifce them. 

f 



These quotations from the chief educational officer in the United 

■ ^ . - f 

States who is identified with Career Education go far to indicate that we 
are not daaling with a narrow interpretation and one' person's "hobhy hors< 
In addition, a study I prepared in 1973, based on a questipnnaiTe 



sent to all teachers in the Needham Public Schools/ tends to sh6w ja con- 
cem ftfr the objectives of Career Education ei^en befo'r^ the school system' 
had begun to promote a program. This study also tends to support the 
conclusion .that the poirtt of view t express is not unique. 



Eighty-three per cent of the high school-teachers responded, to this 
V questionnaire, including twenty of the twenty-one English teachers. From 
• 86 to 100 per cen't of the teachers in business, home economics, infiustri^l'^ 
arts, ^ndt guidar^e — as might be expectec^ — felt that they /J^^loped ^ 
awareness of the world of work. But half of the English teachers — lead- 
ing all of the "academic subject matter 'departments — felt the same thing. 
Haflf o£ th^^nglish teachers also felt that they helped to develop aware- ' 
ness of the student's own interests or abilities, surpassed only -by the 
social studies teachers. Half also felt they helped to develop student 
skills and abilities, and were surpassed in thi^ feeling only by the 
science teachers. * 

A summary of the narrative comments of English teachers "pointed out 
tHat occupational training in professional writing, journalxsm, media, 

\ 

and business forftis and letters are included in English. For .the most. part, 
English teachers ^ee themselves as ^fering basic preparation for life in 
terins of developing a life style, ^learning basic skills of communication,^ 
learning' to get along with others, developing fundamental skills such as 
' critical thinking, and developing attitudes and appre'ciation of the good - 
things of life.' They al^0H3ee stfudents learning how to explore career 
possibilities,^ develop a sense of the dignity of ^11 work, and become 
aware' of ;the nature of decis.ion, especially, as it affects career choice." 
To' review points made about the English te^^cfter ' s/ role up to here, 



* then, the English teacher 



— teach^^s the. ^skills of communication, 'which are basic tQ 



all learnings • ^ * g 



— teaches the ^riting , skills that' may lead to careers in 

. > 

journalism, free-lance or creative writing,' editing, 
publishing, and^ teaclTing ' '* . 
teaches woJrk^ skills and attitudes in the classroom 

— teaches uriderstanding of self and understarfSing of 



others in this milieu, 



Throtigh the teaching of reading and -of literature^ however, the 



English teacher movers into a unique area. In the study of literature the 
English teacher leads students through an- amazing and^ inexhaustible series 



of trase histories of human iiitierrelationshiBe, of human endeavor," of human 
success and disappointmen^t , of the .entire human condition. 



Th^ 



I 

school of hard knocks is' said to provide the ultimate teachers; 



yet in the pages of literature the teacher of^English can help the student 
to learn much about the human* condition. The' s^ool of hard knocks^ in. 
fact, only rarely reproduces the learning situations that ocduif in li.tera- 
«^ure — the moments of crisis, the involvement bf forces,' or the particu- 
lar ihtermirtgling of individuals that enable us to observe and to learn 
lifers lessons in a realisticTp^jpective, ^ 

Ever since mankind' lost its innocence in the garden of Eden, accord- 
ihg to the Biblical narrative, it has recognized that some kin4 .Pf labor * 
is. an essential part of the human Sondition, Mankind's work is a part of 
life, as is'its partner, play. The learning about the development of. * 
character, the understanding of values, the ability to work with others, 
the learnihg of skills, the ability to make basic decisions concerning 



4 . 



a life's work or career, the understanding of motiva^on '(of ambition), 

« * * ; '• ' 

and coping with changes in.jobs^ with unemployment/ ana^f,inally with 
leaving the normal job activity for retirement, are all essential learn- 
ings about the human condition. Biography is concerned with these as- 
pects,' but so are fiction, drama, and poetry. ' The modem trend is Ito - 
call this, as if ,it were a new discovery. Career Education. And the 
general opinion is that this teaching can best be done "infused" into the 
existing' curriculum, rather than being superposed as a new subject.' . 



' • ' As teachers of English, we all know thatL these aspects are not new. ' 

A slightly changed emphasis in what we have been doing all ^Idng finds us 
subtly teaching some of the most ijrn^rta'^^ aspects of ^areer Edij^ration, 
and also re-emphasising one source of motivation for reading literature. 

Career Education certainly is relevant. , 

' ' y * • . . 

Motivation, of course, is a key wor'd in lookii^g at our problem in 

education. Whfere students once yere highly motivated by their families, 
we ' now* increasingly find the family is not capable^ o£ motivating.* There 
are sb many "jobs" in the^'world that -many ^oung people feel just lost. 
Decreases in At scores are sotaehow coiTxelatei with this decr^as^ in moti- 
vation. No great causes demand our attention, ' and) like Sputnik, motiVate 
us beyond our immediate faitvilies or surroundings. But we can motivate the 
^ study of literature by relating it understanding' ourselves and our A 
career p^>tentials; and we can motivate an examination of career potentials 
through tijie lives we' read**" about and study iil^literature . — Did you hear . 
me say that English w^s the solution to problems of motivatibn? I hope 
not.* For I am ^g^sting on-e small step among many steps that 'can help 

in motivation, fnd being one.smalj step, it cpn, dbmbine with others to 
O i ' , . . 4 



impjcove the entire picture of moti^>a,tion, , ' ^-^"^ 

• ' ' In* ♦confeUderiijg *re sources irf written. 'material, one shcfuld not, of 

course", ^ornit refere^nc^tp Whe obvious. — th^ '/a-rticle*'. or nonfiction 

prode- pl^c^ -that d^scribe'sta field or endeavor,, a new discoveiry# or a*. 

• . ' ^-i;* ^ ' • - , - > - , * 

specific occupati^^* )^is kind of *nonf iction 'may appearr in a TrfSi^a.2ine 
as^ a sfhort pie9e or may be expanded to book length. It is difficult to - 
justify describing this as liter^to^,/ yet here are sources of direct -in- 
formation' for young people when 'Ihey Want Vo knw the "nuts and bolts'' * 
information aboat a, field^in which they are interested, Although the 
English tea<:her might wish to \jise some material of ^his.kirrd in the class?-* 
room to p9intout how t€liuKe the best-use of it* in a strictly irtforma-^ 
tl6n-fcgatherj.ng context, the libr^ian gr the guidance counselor would be 

i . - . . • :• 

better sources for recommendations -as to extended occupational reading. 

. Biography is "the mbst accessible literary genrft for teaching about 

careers. Plutarch, the grandfather of all biogr-aphers, even' dfv^loped 

« . , % 

a pattern of comparing his Rpman and Greek ^subjects to an^alyze their reLa- 
tive~ strengths affd weakneVses to shpw how they had- developed them. Benja- 
min Franklin wrote, ''From^ne poverty and obscurity in which I was *born, 
and in which. I passed my earliest years, I have "raised myself t<5 a« state 
of affluence and some 'degree of celebrity in^the world*. constant good 

' fortynd has accompanied me ^v^n to an advanced period of life,, my pos7» 

' , ' - B^:^.^^ . ..^ — .^..s — ^L^: 

tpr^ty wrll perhapp- be de^rous of learning' the meajjs, wTiich I employed, 

and which, -^thanks tp Providence, so well succeeded with me. . They may also 

it 

deem t^iem* f rtP to be imitate^, •should any of them find themselves in simi- 
lar circumstances. Hugh Roy'Cullen, a more recent ^figure, wrote his^ 
story *o show how he became enorjnously success ful and wealthy. Many d^- * 



votees.of Blvis ••Priasley read his li^e story in fhe. t&bloiJils to^find his 
secret of success, ' 'i/ . * 

The; teacher of biography may make^ wse of ma^jy obvious questions 



about the talents one .is born vith, about the effects df home life and 

early experiences in- molding character, about 'making adequate use of 

. • ' , • ' ' ^ • . • r 

the great "break" when it comes^ about developing 94cills, about the place 

' * *^ • ' 

'of ambition^ about getting along with people, etc,, etc. Then there is 
'the phase of .evaluatihg the life^ draying vlesson^ from, it, and learning* 

to apply -the lessons ^to the' individu^l^>7''''^^l^^ * ^ 

* ^ ' ' ^ ^ * / 

While biographies are "real" case histor;.es of careers -r,- or of 

elements in careers — anc^ are also taught .with reference to ^nSerstand- . 

ing the point of view ^of the Jbiograph<?r, his selection of material, an{3/ 

hiai presentation ^of a possibly biased picture, fiction and drama offer* 

another "level" in portraying people. From the beginning, the^riter / 

chrfoses an^ developes his characters , in relatioft to the story he plans 

to *tell^ the th^me he wishes to develop,, or tbe atmosphere he wi;shes to 

cre&te, .This means, in tujjn* that he makes %is characters case histories 

, for his. purposes. He^freqvjgfi^^Y ^^evelopfiis chd^racter ?^nd personality as- 

• • <. ' ■ * 

pedts thajj^ migHt not , appeal: at^*^ll, in a biography. He plans situations 
ih which characters, interact and respond in jrelation 'to the parts they 
play in the whol^ work. The teacher here can use questions to. lead to an^ 
understanding of not only the author's techniques and sty]^ but also of 
thfe ^ayactprs and their motivations. These ob«ervat£bhs lead to a deep-, 
jjpr undets.tanding of people in career situations,*^ . - * , ' - 

In fiction, the writer develops a story line, a setting, charactMp, 

■ • . - ' \^ ' 

- and situations -to project and support his theme. ' Unlike the bic^dBpher, 
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/he control over the vork as a'*'wh9le» The result is that frequently ^ — 
* as is true, of course, in d^ama — the author writes in a. laboratory 



s^itoation and portrays individuals Acting and reacting according to the 
author 's -k'nowle'dge .and experience -^-^ thereby pro^Jucing a , kind of c6mposite< 

' Also, tKe author will project his opinion of how people w^)uld react and 
in4:eract, and'ther'eby introduce a spreculat ive aspect into the examination 
of people. The teacher leads the student in a study of how the author 

^ uses iari^age, style, experience, planning, observation, technique in his 
writing. Clues, foreshadowing, levels of meaning, ijronyvar/ discussed 
and understood. Further, the teacher leads students into understanding 
and evaluation of what the author describes and what he says, and into ^ 
an application ' to their own lives, to understanding themselves and others, 
to understanding decision making, perhaps to making some of their own life 
choices and- to planhing for their own futures. Fiction, even more tHan^^ 
biography, lefid^ itself to learning about self and^the human condition, 
which' is so much of the individual experience, ^ . 

^ • ' r 

Let US lool</ very briefly at MACBETH as 'an example. of the involvement 
of drama. For years teachers have referred tp tyrants of history ov^ to 

% • ' 

.modern dictators, such as Mfissolini and Hitler, as historic or contempor- 
ary examples to demonstrate the reality of the f^tuation in MACBETH — ^ 
and sometimes theV have taken the additional step of using MACBETH as a^ 
labor^ory example^ of the results of th.e excesses of ambition, the Effects 
of pressures on the individual, and the responsibilities that power brings 



The career implications are obvibus? most teachers of MACBETH haverbeen 

/ ■ • • 

aware o^ them? many may not have realized how much they were teaching 
about career education in the broadest an<3'most helpful sense. By simple 



changeif;in emphasis, -all -can do an even better job of it. 

To illustrate ^more sjpj5cif ically_ the^^way 
" " " » • * ♦ • y • 

could be' discussed to dorobine analysis of the writer's technique, bh€ 
understanding of theme and charactCT, the use of terms, and the relation- 
s})ip to carteer unc^erstandings, consider with me a short story that may 
bfe familiar to many of you — Mother in Mannville", by Marjorife Kinnan 
Rawlings. Any orte of us in teachin^^his story will be^ using it in pgrt 
because of its relevance to young people, and their empathy with Jerry. 
Why not take the extra step to relate the story to self-aw3reness, de- 
veloping^ character, .developing skills, and showing* responsibility, all 
• of them elements in Career Education? Tljiere is no intent on my part, 
toy the way, to ••'dr'i^ve ;this into the ground**; as with much good teaching, 
the teacher will probably not use the ^terms, unless possibly in a summing 
up. • ^ 

. '*A Mother in Marnville'* is a slow-paced little story, with the, theme 

^ ' • - ■ J * ■ ' ' ■ 

of revealing Jerry * s character . * Ah r element Qf surprise is that the 

"mother" this little orphanage boy describes turns out to* be his d^eam 

t ' 

mother. But from some depth; or early indoctrination, or genetic heri- 
t^age, or training at the orphanage — or a combination of all these — ^ 
he had developed integrity, responsibility, compassion. 

, . I suggest a lesson* plah, which is included as an appendix and copies 
^ df which are available, for the teecher'to follow. The first question 



could' develop thjj^ugh ^bservation and analysis how the author uses inci- 
dents td^ reveal Jerry's traits. The second could lead to discussion of 
how he possibly de^veloped^ through practice ,^ome of these traits and 
.certain skills in, chopping and stackina wood* ^e third itivites a di|^ 

ERIc V . • 1<3 ' 



CUSS ion of the author's cdmmejita^ on the meaning of courage and honesty. 

* . * > • • 

,llie fourth ha#--t-o -do^ith how the skills and the characteristics^o^ould 

' <4 ^ ^ ^ . ' ' ^ 

ihfl^ence h^is career plants and a^i^tion, and what kind of man he mig^t 

become. The fifth is 3 d^fecus^sion of the author's comments'on why'/* • 

people do certain t^n^s/ su^h as perforioin^ '•gracious ^acts" ; Then, a 

' ' * * * ' V 

slight twist at the end, the question highlights the meaning of "irony" 

; in compax^^ng'th^ author 's feeling Of relief after discovering thay Jerry 

had a mother and t^e truth she discovered at the end' of the"" st^ry, that 

■ •■ ' t ' " • • 

the mother was. only a dream. ^* 

■ '■ ^ ■ \ ^ ] . . 

J These queid^tions, wivthout overdoing anything, offer tfte basis for ' 
* * ^ ■ f 

further discus^^on as the teacli^r senses the pKDod and Jfhe ability of the 

^ / 
students. Important lessons in leami^ about self /and in character 

. ' * . ' ' / . ^ 

building *and skill -deveLDpment aife an integral part/ of the learning and 



the 



. V 

discussion^ l^ttentio?! is dr 



awn to re6ponsi!biJ.'ity and to s6me .oon- ' 



sideration of ambitiojfi. This has all been ^ feature of an inte<Jrated 



English learning experience. My guess iy^that many teacljers^in handling* 
this selection alrea<^ do alL these . th^gs"; tYiey may^ot realize, however, 
how aptly they fit into the overall ^^cture of Career Education. 

Finally, iR Qpns4.?3ering poetw in regard to Career Education, I have 
to s^y that with^^ejiry , as }fitY( a good* maij^iage, there comes* a time. 



wh 



eri tJjecujMfain is discreetly drawn. A good poem, mak^s^^P^ts pomt. If 



Robert Frost's poem ;"Ae RO^d l^ob Taken has a point? if ' Carl Sandburg's 



ERIC 



cago" says something/^ who is to labor it?^ In the yflTscus^ion of the 
poem, as a poem, the pc^mts are, observed and understood. ^ 

Yes, the teach^ of English always has had a gteat de^l do with 
teaching values ai^Q the humail condition a.s revealed through literature. 



i6 



Ik 



and tjiis. is the central stuff of Wmit we today call Career Education,. 

But if the teacher takes occasion to focus ^nd to recapitulate fronj time 

to time, the teacher, the student, and the'^non-English faculty qf the 

school may be a lit^tle surprised and pleased to see how much. Motivation 

for studying English can be heightene<5 a relevance that had not seemed 

- { \ - \ • ' 

to exist may Suddenly seem to be. In other subject matter a^eas interest 

may be heightened in capitalizing on^Career Education as -a sdurce of moti- 

,yation in- those areas. Through the English curriculura?' and teaching;^ 

practices, a very natural emphasis on Career Education Can become a nOn- 

threatening, ' non-burdensome aspect of teaching, rather than a time-coHSum- \ 

ing added curriculum. ^ . 



0 
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Possible discussioh quea^tipn's toX "A -Mother in Mannvllle" , 
by Mar jbrie Klnhan Rawlings ' ; ' v _ " 

Biis story, shpws unusually clearly the' interrelationship air 
charabter traijrs*, skill-building ability, 'finding' safisfactlen 
%^at -one does, and assunylng* responsibilit;^. • The discussion ^es 
especially 2 and 4, can lead to an interesting ana/lysis-. 

^ * Quality ih a perBon is the sum total of several more specific 
character traits. Discuss Jerry's traits %y ai>swe ring the* follow-; 
ing quest iond. \ ^ I / * 

1. What trait is revealed by each of the following <jp6taftioris? 

/ * . . > ^ ' , ; / , 

'blows were, rhythmic^ and steady, and shortly I had 
rgatten hiip.... I sUppose an hour and a half passed .... 
stopped and stretched, and heaz^ the boy's steps on 
^the c'aKin stoop.... , I - » 

b/An astonishing- amount of solid wood had been cut. 'There 
were 'cherry logs and heavy roots Of rhododendron, 9nd 
blocka. frgm the waste pine and oak left from ttve build- 
ing of the cab^-n. ^ ' ^ • 
. "I'll split kindling tomorrbw, " he said over his thin 
Ragged shoulder. "You'll need kindling and medium wood 
and 'logs and backlogs." . ^ / 
. Wheo^I left ray bed in the cool morning, the boy 'hid come 
and gone,' and a st>ick of kindlina was nieat agfeiinst the 
cabin wall. ' 'I 
» He made simpte excuses to come a^ sit with fhe. 




5. 



How do you suppose Jerry learned so much ab<?ut cutting 
woodV Why was he so good at it? Do you see any 

connection between his character traits and his being 
S9 skillful? . , ' ^ , 

What does the aruthor mean by saying that integrity "is 
based on courage" b^t is "more than brave"/, is ''honest" 
but "more than honesty"? * / 

i ' ■ : - • . / 

Wh^t kind of man do, you think Jerry will become? What 
Jcind'of ambition do*}ou think he would have? Do you 
think he wou^d^be successful in terms of that prnbition?- 
■IX) you think he, "wquld be happy? Shy? ' W 

' The iutlior claims t^iat gracious acts cartnot be taught, 
"for they are .done/ on the instant, with/ no predicated ex- 
piiirience," Exi^lain why you agree or d^^agree with her 
Opinion. 



6. 



After^arriing of 'Jerry's "raotheiT, " the- author feels r^-* 
lieved that '"he was not lonely.-" How does thia assumption 
*tum out to be ironic? 

f^ourtesy of Ginn 4 Co.) * ' • / ' 

• '18 ^ ' • / ■ 



